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accepted and organized conceptions will be available for purposes of 
control in further experience, that is, be ultimately accepted and 
adopted. He can at most seek an ideal of consistent response to the 
conditions of reflective experience from moment to moment, trusting 
his immediate sense of consistency as a guide. To this effort the 
fact of inconsistency and contradiction in the conditions of life is 
the great incentive. Here is the sphere of opinion, worry and belief. 
Here the noblest solicitudes and the profoundest struggles arise. 
Here the deepest peace is found. 

"We should carefully distinguish between contradiction and other 
logical oppositions. Some of these are mutually exclusive, and some 
are not. Contraries sometimes include a contradiction within them, 
but subcontraries do not, and terms which are merely opposite, like 
happiness and misery, heat and cold, may without contradiction be 
affirmed or denied of the same subject. Mere difference is not con- 
tradiction. The grass may be both green and cool. A man may be 
both tall and miserable. There can be no contradiction without some 
sameness. All this belongs to the elements of logic, to be sure, and 
there could be no apology for introducing it here were not these 
simple considerations often overlooked in philosophical discussions. 
Contradiction has been too often defined as the absence of abstract 
identity, a definition which leads straight to the abattoir of philo- 
sophical nihilism. The gloomy, taciturn Heraclitus and the far-see- 
ing Parmenides alike seem to have conceived the real in objective 
terms only, and consistency as abstract and absolute identity. The 
contention that where we have terms in relation we do not have 
reality loses its force if reality covers all that is consistent with the 
self, all that is self-maintaining. A reality entirely apart from the 
self is inconceivable. The first book of Bradley's 'Appearance and 
Reality' proves just this, that apart from experience nothing is real, 
while within experience everything is real which consists with the 
self. Everything is real just where it stands in and of the context 
of the experience of a reflective being. It is the response aspect of 
experience which discovers contradiction in the data of judgment. 

G. A. Tawney. 

Beloit College. 

PEELING AS THE OBJECT OF THOUGHT 

IT is said that thought transcends itself, points beyond itself, or 
seeks its own other. The question is: what does it point at? 
and my answer is, that it points at feeling which reciprocates by 
pointing back at thought. The philosophical situation has been 
that at various times people have asked what is the relation between 
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the universal and the particular, the possible and the actual, nature 
and freedom, society and the individual? My belief is that the 
question is also adequately expressed in the distinction between 
feeling and thought, and that whatever solves this question solves 
also the others. Feeling I should define as the experience of unity, 
internally simple and homogeneous, but as understood by thought, 
the index of conflict or the stress of diverse things. 1 Feeling is 
synthetic, emphatic, intense. Whatever is felt is grasped not 'by 
a successive synthesis, but all at once.' 2 These predicates suggest 
certain predicates given to the absolute, and with this I shall try to 
compare feeling. If feeling can support the comparison, then it 
may serve as well as the absolute to be the object, the stimulus, the 
fulfillment, or the other of thought. 

To have any faith in the ultimateness of the feeling-thought dis- 
tinction, I think one must agree that there are two attitudes which 
are equally final and equally characteristic of 'the human predica- 
ment.' The one attitude would be called that of sincere and 
rational striving for some special end. We find ourselves involved 
and we long to get out, to finish the business or discharge the obliga- 
tion, and to have the stimulus let up. This might be called the 
work-attitude. On the other hand there is the no less real leisure- 
attitude. At first sight this appears perhaps more flippant than 
the other; it is the case of the person who, in vulgar parlance, is 
looking for trouble. One of the critics of pragmatism has asked: 
"But do we never judge except to get out of some scrape?" 3 And 
it must be admitted that we frequently do take thought for the 
express purpose of getting into some scrape. More seriously, we 
call this frame of mind intellectual curiosity. What we are all 
after in this situation is sheer excitement or stimulation. We want 
stimulation without much caring what sort— to be doing something, 
irrespective of the outcome. One of Henry James's heroines says: 
"A swift carriage, of a dark night, rattling with four horses over 
roads that one can't see— that's my idea of happiness." Now in 
the first attitude what we desire is some thought-out conclusion, 
some express and special thing. But in the second attitude we are 
not at all particular about conclusions, we want indiscriminately so 
long as what we get shall be intense enough,— that is, we do not 
know what we want, but we want it very badly. In the work-atti- 
tude, feeling is the thing given and what we desire is thought; but 
in the leisure-attitude our datum is work accomplished and what 

1 See the writer's articles in this Journal, Vol. II., Nos. 23 and 24, on 
the relation of feeling to discrimination and conception. 
1 Century Dictionary, definition of ' intensity.' 
•Sheldon, this Journal, Vol. I., No. 4. 
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we want is feeling. Living is for us, then, a rhythm of these two 
situations. 

The two attitudes we have described find expression in the two 
most ultimate social processes, namely, the artistic and the scientific. 
The scientist finds problems and necessities on his hands, which 
constitute his stimulus and his emotion. He tries then to work 
out solutions, quantitative statements and complete controls, he dis- 
sects, expresses and flattens out his situation and at length presents 
us with instruments and means. The scientist does not, as scientist, 
want any emotion, because that is what he starts with. He wants 
thought, analysis and solution, and his results are mechanical be- 
cause he is analyzing and not constructing the situation. The artist, 
on the contrary, starts from a perfected situation and builds up 
for us a new problem. He persuasively points out the inadequacy 
of the perfect situation, and gives us so a shock or a new qualitative 
experience. He presents a conflict, and therefore an emotion. 
While the scientist finds solutions, the artist finds problems. 

In saying that the artist sets problems I am assuming a certain 
point of view about the esthetic experience. That point of view 
is that the appreciation of beauty is, in part at least, essentially 
painful, that the work of art is not primarily a satisfaction, but a 
problem. Those who themselves find only abundant joy in the 
esthetic experiences would probably admit that there are many 
persons who may be pained by the best art, and one must of course 
wince at the implication. Nevertheless, I, for one, fail to find in 
the apprehension of the beautiful the traditional absorption of 
subject in object, the perfect moment, the translation into a clearer 
medium, or the grand reconciliation of every warring element. 
This description applies well enough to the more commonplace 
esthetic experience, but in the presence of something which— even 
without the assistance of 'some blabbing book'— I know to be greatly 
beautiful I feel unmistakably some painful emotion. There are, 
of course, numerous incidental satisfactions in it, but the thing as 
a whole is stimulating beyond my capacity. 

The artistic and scientific interests do not, of course, always 
inhabit separate individuals. The artist himself must treat his 
material in a scientific way, and the scientist in his quest of the 
unknown is following an artistic impulse, but the artistic and 
scientific attitudes remain, nevertheless, distinct. 

Metaphysics, it seems to me, should be classified among the 
artistic as opposed to the scientific pursuits,— in fact as a branch of 
the art of letters. The structural resemblance is not so apparent, 
but the function of metaphysics and of art is the same. Metaphysics 
does not solve, but only sets problems; its function is stimulative, 
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suggestive, emotional, and it affords distinctions which are chiefly 
felt, not known. 4 But to reproach metaphysics on this account for 
its non-productivity is like reproving the Sistine Madonna for not 
doing the cooking. Certain teachings of the pragmatic philosophy 
illustrate this view of metaphysics. Dewey says: "Immediate em- 
piricism postulates that things . . . are what they are experienced as." 6 
James says: "Experience as a whole is self-containing and leans 
on nothing." 8 And is this not exactly the standpoint of the artist 
in regard to the experience which he offers? In the action of 
Whistler vs. Ruskin, the question is put to Whistler concerning his 
'nocturne in blue and silver.' 7 

"Do you say that this is a correct representation of Battersea 
Bridge?" 

"I did not intend it to be a 'correct' portrait of the bridge. . . . 
As to what the picture represents, that depends upon who looks at it. 
To some persons it may represent all that is intended; to others it 
may represent nothing." 

"The prevailing colour is blue?" 

"Perhaps." 

"Are those figures on the top of the bridge intended for people?" 

' ' They are just what you like. ' ' 

If one grants that metaphysics is justly considered a branch 
of art, and that what art does is to put to us a qualitative prob- 
lematic experience, then I should say one must accept pragmatism 
as an adequate expression of philosophic method. This desidero 
ergo sum philosophy makes conflict the ultimate thing. The fact 
of conflict we experience as feeling or emotion, the meaning of 
conflict is understood by thought or experienced as a cognitive 
process. Coming back to the question whether feeling is adequate 
to play the part of the other of thought, I should say that it seems 
to answer, with one exception, the demands actually made upon 
the absolute. The absolute must unify experience, but feeling as 
a simple, abstract, intensive synthesis does that very creditably. 
The absolute must also be 'stubborn' and emphatic, but feeling is 
just as refractory, just as intense and brutally real as anything 
imaginable. If it seems that since feeling and thought both come 
out of one's own self the conflict must be lacking in dramatic in- 
terest, I should reply that from the modern standpoint a conflict 

4 What, for instance, is Kant's ' simple conformity to law in general ' ex- 
cept a certain temperamental docility; or what is Hegel's method of negation 
more than contrary suggestibility? 

5 This Journal, Vol. II., No. 15. 
• This Journal, Vol. II., No. 5. 

' The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,' p. 8. 
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within a self is the only real struggle. For vividness of dramatic 
interest, for power to stir terror and pity and a sense of the inevi- 
table stubbornness of things, there are few cases more striking than 
Dr. Prince's 8 record of Miss Beauchamp and her alternating per- 
sonalities. The one characteristic of the absolute which feeling 
does not exhibit is its superiority to thought. But I see no reason 
for assuming that thought in pointing beyond itself necessarily 
points up. Why should the real other of thought be any better 
or more real than thought itself? "There is an absolute experi- 
ence," says Royce. 9 "This absolute experience is related to our 
experience as an organic whole to its own fragments." "The con- 
ception now reached I regard as the philosophical conception of 
God." If, however, feeling is the experience of unity, what is the 
use of another unity on top of it, or if we must have an absolute, 
why not absolute conflict? Feeling and thought seem to me ade- 
quate to support one another without the need for any third thing 
to join them or differentiate them. I am indeed quite of Mistress 
Quickly 's mind— "So 'a cried out— God, God, God! three or four 
times: now I, to comfort him, bid him 'a should not think of God; 
I hoped there was no need to trouble himself with any such thoughts 
yet." 

Kate Gordon. 
Mount Holyoke College. 
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THE MEANING OF IDENTITY, SIMILARITY AND NON- 
ENTITY: A CRITICISM OF MR. RUSSELL'S 
LOGICAL PUZZLES 

IN Mr. Russell's article 'On Denoting,' published in Mind, N. S., 
No. 56, certain logical puzzles are stated which the author 
believes are only to be solved by his own confessedly complicated 
theory. These puzzles seem to me to be soluble by a different and 
simpler method, which it is my purpose in this paper to explain. 

Mr. Russell's first puzzle runs as follows: "If a is identical with 
b, whatever is true of the one is true of the other, and either may be 
substituted for the other in any proposition without altering the 
truth or falsehood of that proposition. Now George IV. wished to 
know whether Scott was the author of Waverly; and in fact Scott 
was the author of Waverly. Hence we may substitute Scott for 
the author of Waverly, and thereby prove that George IV. wished 

* ' The Dissociation of a Personality.' 

* ' The Conception of God,' pp. 43-44. 



